THE FAILURE OF AMELIA

very little from the strictest Observation of all those Eules;
neither Homer nor Virgil pursned them with greater Care
than myself, and the candid and learned Eeader will see
that the latter was the noble model, which I made use of
on this Occasion.

"I do not think my Child is entirely free from Faults.
I know nothing hnman that is so; bnt surely she doth not
deserve the Eancour with which she hath been treated by
the Public. However, it is not my Intention, at present, to
make any Defence; bnt shall submit to a Compromise, which
hath been always allowed in this Court in all Prosecutions
for Dulness. I do, therefore, solemnly declare to you, Mr.
Censor, that I will trouble the World no more with any
Children of mine by the same Muse."

"This Declaration," says the reporter, "was received
with a loud Huzza, by the greater Part of the Spectators;
and being allowed by the Court, was presently entered of
Eecord. Then Amelia was delivered to her Parent, and a
Scene of great Tenderness passed between them, which gave
much Satisfaction to many present; some of whom, how-
ever, blamed the old Gentleman for putting an End to the
Cause, and several very grave and well looking Men, who
knew the whole Merits, asserted, that the Lady ought to
have been honourably acquitted.''

A few of Amelia's friends who had no opportunity to
speak in court, expressed themselves elsewhere. -"Criti-
culus," though he lamented Mr. Fielding's anachronisms,
gave the novel "a second perusal with great pleasure."
"Some of the characters," he said in a letter to "The
Gentleman's Magazine," "are handled in so masterly a
manner, virtue and vice meet with their due rewards, and it
abounds with such noble reflections on the follies and vices,
the perfections and imperfections of human nature, that he
must be both a bad and ill-natur'd reader, who is not by it
agreeably entertain'd, instructed and improved." "With
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